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LENTEN MORTIFICATION 


NLY a few weeks ago the Church celebrated anew the 
mystery of the coming of Christ, and throughout all 
her members she has felt the surging of the new life 
which He lias given them. It was not for the angels 
in heaven that the Son of God became incarnate. It 

was “‘for us men and for our salvation that He descended from 
heaven” (Nicene Creed). It was to the millions of members of 
His Body the Church that Christ gave in the recent celebration of 
Christmas and the Epiphany a new inpouring of His divine life. 
Not to human nature in the abstract, but to each person—in the 
army, in the navy, in the air forces, on farms, in factories, in mon- 
astery or convent, in offices and schools, in homes, in concentration 
camps, wherever each may be—who is a member of the Church 
and a sharer in her life. 


Life is to be lived, and the life of Christ in His Body the Church 
is to be lived by His members here and now in this world in the 
particular circumstances which each of us faces in this spring of 
1943. This Christ-life is to be lived for the most part not in shel- 
tered enclosures. Christians are called on to live Christ not only 
among those who love Him, but also among those who hate 
Him, deny Him, despise Him, because they do not know Him. 
This is not easy. Moreover, the direction of the life of Christ from 
the moment of His incarnation is toward its culmination on Cal- 
vary. From participation in the mystery of the incarnation, there- 
fore, in the celebration of Christmas and the Epiphany, the Church 
moves steadily forward to participation in the passion and death 
and resurrection of Christ by the celebration of the Paschal mys- 
teries. The vocation of the Christian life is heroic; but we members 
of Christ are not all heroic. Year after year, therefore, holy Church 
devotes the time of Lent to preparing her children for a more wor- 
thy celebration of the passion and death and resurrection of Christ. 
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How does holy Church prepare us for the Paschal mysteries? 
What is the nature of Lent? It is, first of all, a part of the corporate 
life of the Church, in which the whole Church is engaged. From 
Ash Wednesday until Easter Sunday, the life of the Church is a 
continuous preparation for the feast of the resurrection; nor can 
this preparation be complete unless each of her members contributes 
to it all he can. Thus, St. Leo the Great told the Christians of his 
day: ‘Considering what it is that the whole world has gained 
through the cross of the Lord, we know that for the celebration of 
Easter we are rightly to prepare by a fast of forty days so that we 
may be able to have a worthy part in the divine mysteries. For 
not only bishops and priests, ministers of the sacraments, but the 
whole body of the Church, the entire number of the faithful, 
ought to be purified from all defilement, so that the temple of 
God, of which the foundation stone is the very Founder Himself, 
may be beautiful in all its stones and splendid in its every part” 
(Sermo 48, ‘‘De Quadragesima x,”” P. L. 54,298). 


For the whole Body of the Church to be resplendent on Easter 
morning it is necessary that each part thereof be beautiful. Since 
the whole beauty and glory of the Christian life consists in the 
perfection of charity, it is toward love of God and love of neigh- 
bor that the whole labor of Lent is directed. Prayer, fasting, and 
almsgiving are the three chief works of Lent, and of these the 
first is prayer. 


Lent is a holy time, a time of annual retreat for the whole 
Church. For these few weeks the Church would have her members 
withdraw as much as possible from the world and from worldly 
things in order to attend more completely to the things of God. 
Every lenten day with its fasts and mortifications and almsgiving 
begins with a special Mass proper to Lent. Day after day in the 
introit of the Mass, holy Church tells us of God, of His mercy, 
providence, power, eternity, holiness, beauty, justice, wisdom, of 
His promises to men, of His unfailing heed to our prayers. Nor 
does she only tell us of Him, but she brings us into His presence 
and places on our lips the words of praise and petition that are 
fitting for children of God. Moreover, she takes the fasts and other 
mortifications of each of her members, all his daily lenten effort, 
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LENTEN MORTIFICATION 


and unites them in the holy Sacrifice with the oblation of Christ 
that they may be pleasing in the sight of God and fruitful for our 
souls. Of prime importance for the full living of Lent is the daily 
devout participation in the liturgy of the Church. So the striving 
of the individual member of the Church is supported by the striv- 
ing of all the other members and by the saving work of Christ 
Himself. 

The love of God fostered through the daily celebration of the 
lenten liturgy must be manifested in love of our neighbor. The 
Church has always insisted on charity and forgiveness of injuries 
as an absolute requirement in preparation for Easter. Concerning 
the obligation of forgiving injuries, St. Augustine says: ‘There is 
no excuse from this good work, since it depends entirely upon the 
will. One may say that he is unable to fast; another that he would 
give to the poor but has barely the necessaries of life for himself. 
No one can say, ‘I cannot forgive.’ . .. What a grievous thing it is 
if a Christian would refuse to pardon his brother, when he should 
love even his enemy’’ (Sermo 210, “In Quadragesima vi,’’ P. L. 
38,1053). 

Concerning the same subject of charity, St. Leo the Great said: 
“Let no one think that he will have part in the Paschal festivity 
who neglects to restore fraternal peace. Before God the Father, he 
who is not in brotherly charity will not be counted in the number 
of His sons. Through the distribution of alms and the care of the 
poor, let the Christian fasts become productive; and what each 
withholds from self-indulgence, let him spend for the weak and 
the needy. Let care be taken that all may bless God as with one 
mouth, and let him who gives away some portion of his substance 
know that he is the minister of the mercy of God who has placed 
the portion of the poor in the hand of the bountiful’ (Sermo 49, 
“De Quadragesima xi,’’ P. L. 54,305). 

The one thing which can impede charity and spoil the beauty 
of a soul and so lessen the whole splendor of the Church’s Easter 
morning is sin. Purification of her members from sin is foremost 
in the mind of the Church throughout Lent. It is true that the life 
of grace destroys sin. But it does not change the habits of a man. 
It does not make man the same as if he had never sinned. With 
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the divine pardon, the guilt of his sin is gone completely. God for- 
gives us utterly and entirely. But a person is never the same again 
after he has sinned. Sin wrenches and warps a person’s nature, 
body and soul. The people of God in this world, the millions of 
members of the Body of Christ on earth, the Catholic Church, 
must be a beautiful people, a strong people. For we are “‘a chosen 
race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a purchased people” (1 
Pet.2:9). 

Because of our sins and of our weakness, it is necessary that we 
do penance. Through bodily fasts and other penances performed 
in obedience to the command of the Church during Lent, one is 
made strong and beautiful in Christ. Of the reward of our penance 
the Church reminds us daily in the preface: “‘It is truly meet and 
just, right and available unto salvation that we should at all times 
and in all places give thanks unto Thee, O holy Lord, Father 
almighty, everlasting God: who by fasting of the body dost curb 
our vices, dost lift up our minds, dost give us strength and reward.” 

Certain fruit of the faithful observance of Lent with the 
Church, living with her, praying with her, fasting with her, will be 
the weakening of our passions and the increase of our spiritual 
vigor. Repeatedly throughout Lent the Church prays for this. By 
the daily discipline of fasts and abstinences, she works in the life 
of each of her members as far as he allows, transforming him little 
by little. She is never through with her work in her members. 

Nor is the concern of the Church solely for her children. All the 
nations of the world are her care. Hers is the mission to teach all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost, and teaching them to observe all 
things which the Lord has commanded. Like her divine Spouse 
she teaches not only by word but by example. On Holy Saturday 
she prays that the lives of her members, purified and strengthened 
during Lent, may be an example to the world: ““O God... let 
the whole world experience and see that that which was fallen is 
raised up, what was old is made new, and all things are re-estab- 
lished, through Him from whom they received their first being, our 
Lord Jesus Christ’ (collect after second prophecy, Holy Satur- 


day). 
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LENTEN MORTIFICATION 


More will be wrought for the good of all the peoples of the 
world by our whole-hearted observance of Lent in 1943 than by 
all military and diplomatic activities combined. The responsibility 
of the Church for the peoples of the world does not rest solely 
upon our Holy Father, or upon the bishops and priests. Upon 
every confirmed Catholic rests responsibility of being as leaven 
working in his own milieu until the whole is leavened. The only 
way in which this can be accomplished, holy Church tells us in 
the words of St. Paul on Easter Sunday: ‘‘Brethren, purge out the 
old leaven that you may be a new paste, as you are unleavened: 
for Christ our Pasch is sacrificed’ (epistle). 

Not by our efforts alone, however, is the old leaven of sin 
purged out. This is the work of Christ, our Lord and Savior. The 
climax of all of Lent comes with the celebration of the glorious 
Sacrifice of Christ on Easter morning. Therein we share in the vic- 
tory of Christ Himself over sin. ‘For He is the true Lamb that 
hath taken away the sins of the world; who by dying hath over- 
come our death, and by rising again hath restored our life’’ (pref- 
ace, Easter). 

SISTER JANE MARIE, O.P. 


~~ ~~~ _~~_~~~~~~~—~~~=Z 


Let us dedicate to God our reasonable service of 
abstinence, and let each remember so to use his abun- 
dance as to be more abstinent in respect to himself and 
more open-handed towards the poor. For forgiveness of 
sins is most effectively prayed for with almsgiving and 
fasting, and supplications that are winged by such aids 
mount swiftly to God’s ears: since as it is written, ‘‘the 
merciful man doth good to his own soul” (Prov. 11: 
17), and nothing ts so much a man’s own as that which 
he spends on his neighbor. For that part of his material 
possessions with which he ministers to the needy is 
transformed into eternal riches, and such wealth is be- 
gotten of this generosity as can never be diminished or in 
any way destroyed.—ST. LEO THE GREAT, Sermo 16. 
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NUNS AND THE LITURGICAL MOVEMENT 


RECENT issue of ORATE FRATRES voiced a plea by a 

religious woman, which I know to be typical of many 

such aspirations, and for one put on paper, a hundred 

more are whispered with a sigh, that the framework 

of their own religious lives would allow them greater 

measure of participation in the ‘‘new’’ phases of corporate wor- 

ship. That particular plea concerned itself with the actual exclu- 

sion of most Sisters from the Church’s breviary-patterned life of 

prayer, but the regret, not to say complaint, matches a dozen others 

on the same general theme. The Editor considers the matter to 

merit special consideration: this and a subsequent article will 

endeavor to pose the problems in realistic but at the same time 
sympathetic fashion. 


No lack of evidence points to the fact that Sisters are most eager 
to acquaint themselves with the program and methods of the 
liturgical movement, although many confess that they see little 
hope of being able to live that program—as yet. Year after year 
one may see Sisters, hundreds at a time, taking instruction-courses, 
and introduction-courses, not only in the mother-houses, but in 
colleges, universities, special schools of Catholic Action, and the 
like. When the first National Liturgical Week was held in Chicagc, 
the attendance from the Chicago convents was “rationed,’’ lest the 
eager nuns crowd out clergy and laity alike. At the St. Paul Litur- 
gical Week a special and distinct session was organized for the 
Sisters, where they were most grateful to be able to give thought 
to their own special relation to the “‘new’’ liturgy. At a recent 
two-day liturgical conference for the archdiocese of San Francisco, 
the entire program was organized for distinct groups, and here the 
Sisters were bracketed with priest-teachers, Brothers, and scholas- 
tics, an arrangement, which, if it pointed the emphasis on the 
Sisters as teachers, still allowed consideration of them as religious. 
The Kansas City (diocesan) Liturgical Week for Sisters last fall 
never lost sight of their dual role and dual need. 


The problem, let us say it for the Sisters’ comfort, is a much 
wider one than they might be inclined to think. It is not just a 
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NUNS AND THE LITURGY 


question of modern, ‘‘active’’ orders, as the writer in ORATE FRA- 
TRES seemed to imply, as opposed to older, ‘contemplative’ ones, 
whether these are engaged in school activities or not. Nor is it 
just a question of New World communities, as opposed to those 
whose roots are directly embedded in the great Christian tradition. 
Nor is it just a Sisters’ problem, or one of religious who are not 
clerics. Every religious group, active or contemplative, American 
or non-American, of men or of women, every body of religious: 
that antedates the pontificate of Pope Pius X has had to make, 
or is making, liturgical adjustments to conform to the pattern 
drawn by him, just as all Rules previously approved have had to 
be reexamined in the light of the new code of canon law. 

Some ‘of these liturgical readjustments, such as daily access to 
the eucharistic Table, were very easy to effect. Others, such as 
the restoration of congregationally sung Mass-chants, are immeas- 
urably more complicated and difficult of realization, involving as 
they do, factors over which the Sisters have no direct control, they 
remaining always dependent upon the pragmatic decisions of their 
attendant clergy. 

One of the major phases of the problem seems to be an inevitable 
consequence of the perpetuation of any religious body. Once 
death has removed the founder of a religious institute, there is, as 
everyone knows, a natural and laudable eagerness to hand on the 
genuine and unadulterated spirit of the founder. The Church her- 
self urges and must always urge this upon the religious. However, 
this can insensibly result in a fixation of customs to be henceforth 
more unchanging than the laws of the Medes and the Persians. The 
very pursuit of religious perfection in that institute becomes in 
greater or less degree the perpetuation of observances as they ob- 
tained in the last stage of the lifetime of the founder. The most 
unchanging rule in novitiates often is that if a thing has not been 
done in the past, it must not be started now. Novitiate customs are 
ideally, the framework of a lifetime. New superiors, too, on com- 
ing into office, by the very force of their devotion to their institute, 
feel pledged to perpetuate it unchanged, or changed as little as 
possible ‘‘by the spirit of our times.”” Religious bodies are thus the 
most conservative living organs in existence. 
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The fine and sane and sound balance between this seeking of 
religious perfection in the mode traditional in the body, and the 
inescapable fact that the Church, and religious institutes like all 
other things within it, are being carried along on the stream of 
time, demands for maintenance and occasional readjustment wide 
vision, unfailing tact, skill in government, and a sort of instinct 
for doing the new without leaving the old undone. Not every one 
can determine right off where the letter of yesterday begins to kill 
the spirit of today. A resultant tension between inherited practice 
and current Catholic practice will be eased slowly, without violence 
or disturbance: or better, it is perhaps being eased even now but 
so gently as to escape detection. 

Closely allied to these approved and more or less obligatory 
customs, and it may be at times even mistaken for them, are other 
uses, simply ways of doing things that have no special force behind 
them save that the question of making a change has never been 
considered. Of this sort are some of the “‘unliturgical’’ inheritances 
of a former day. Those religious who chafe at being ‘‘forced’’ to 
receive Communion regularly before Mass, to recite morning pray- 
ers or other non-Mass prayers during Mass, to meditate on assigned 
extraneous subject-matter during Mass, to mention some of the 
worst phases, should have the satisfaction of knowing that the 
cause of their discontent will be removed as fast as the idea takes 
root that the Mass, as Trent put it, is the holiest thing we can do. 
When that idea is sufficiently common, the question of challeng- 
ing, and changing, these ‘‘uses’’ will suggest and commend itself 
as a matter of course. 

So, too, as fast as it is generally recognized that, instead of it 
being a pious thrift ‘‘to use the Mass to get in” all manner of 
devotional exercises, it is spiritual short-sightedness, we shall find 
the religious themselves naturally and spontaneously finding the 
way of bringing common observance into line with enlarged 
knowledge. ‘‘It was an awful shock to us,” this is one of the 
remarks that sticks in my mind from a conversation at one of the 
Summer Schools of Catholic Action, “‘to hear the priest say, jok- 
ingly of course, that he intended to erect screens around the Sisters’ 
pews for High Mass, so the people would not have the bad example 
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NUNS AND THE LITURGY 


of the Sisters saying Office. But it opened our eyes to the fact that 
we go to Mass for the sake of attending to Mass.”’ 


From what contacts I have had with Sisters in this country, I 
should unhesitatingly say that, as a group, they are most eager 
to take their full share in all the modern practices of corporate 
worship. 


If we consider the key-position which the Sisters, as teachers, 
occupy, we can well understand that for any program to be given 
to the people, the Church in this country wil! first turn it over to 
the Sisters. It has been said times out of number, with a thousand 
variations and nuances, that the Church in America is ‘‘conducted”’ 
by the clergy, but that the Sisters are the ‘‘motormen.’’ We owe it 
to the Sisters to state it here in the words of Pope Pius XII in his 
Sertum Laetitiae: ‘‘Having paid the tribute of Our gratitude to 
God, . . . We recognize, dearly beloved, that this rich harvest is 
also due . . . to the innumerable religious women, who often in 
silence and unknown to men, consecrate themselves with exemplary 
devotion to the cause of the Gospel, veritable lilies in the garden 
of Christ and the delight of the saints.’’ The Sisters would be the 
first to say that this eulogy of His Holiness could not be any- 
thing but the occasion of a fresh consecration for the task still in 
hand. If the Church of tomorrow will be what the Sisters of 
today make it, we can count on their very best endeavors to make 
it just what Christ wishes. 


To the Sisters, as teachers, the Church would seem to be more 
direct and insistent, in laying stress on her current liturgical re- 
forms. Thus a few years ago the American hierarchy judged that 
a revision of the Baltimore catechism was imperative. One of the 
theologians in the bishops’ confidence, Rev. Francis J. Connell, 
C.SS.R., undertook to explain why the book was out of step 
with our times. Both doctrinal developments and new worship 
practices, he stated, “‘must be reflected in even so elementary a 
manual as a catechism.” 


It must be remembered [said he] that a development of Catholic doc- 
trine is possible in the sense that, in the course of time, the Church 
can acquire a more profound and a more explicit understanding of the 
revealed truths committed to its custody, and a deeper appreciation of 
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the means of holiness encompassed by its ministry. This supernat- 

ural development must be reflected even in so elementary a manual as 

a catechism. The Revision takes cognizance of this growth of Cathol- 

icism by stressing phases of doctrine and of worship that have come 

to the fuller consciousness of the Church in recent times and are 
clearly destined by Providence to be the remedies for the ills of the 
world—the doctrine of the Mystical Body and of the Kingship of 

Christ, and the practices of active assistance at holy Mass and of 

daily Communion (America, 63,11(1940),288). 

The revised catechism, then, and the multiple texts built around 
it and upon it, are in the language of the liturgical movement, and 
this is one of the “‘new’’ things the Church wants the Sisters to 
teach. Because of their author’s world-wide reputation, and because 
he states the case with lapidary precision, we presume to quote 
once more those words of Cardinal-Archbishop Schuster, in urging 
the liturgical movement as something particularly for Sisters: 

We direct a special appeal to all the congregations of religious. They 

are the ones, who . . . have in hand the spiritual training of the youth 
in the parishes. They, therefore, cannot remain strangers to the litur- 
gical movement inaugurated by the Apostolic See and by the Catho- 
lic episcopate. However, to form the rising generation in the liturgical 
spirituality, it is prerequisite that they possess it in an eminent degree. 
Wherefore the need of the apostolate . . . , especially among the Sis- 
ters (ORATE Fratres, VII, 7,(1933),326). 
“All over the world, from far-off Africa [it doesn’t seem so far-off 
any more!] to our own shores,’’ says Cardinal-Archbishop Hins- 
ley, ‘“Almighty God in His Providence is bringing us to a fuller 
realization of what our worship demands of us.”’ “‘I desire that 
teachers consider it their high calling,’’ urges the Cardinal Pri- 
mate of Belgium, ‘‘to instil the liturgical sense into the souls of 
our youth.”’ One of the “‘four unmistakable characteristics’ of cur- 
rent Catholicism, as outlined by Pope Pius XII in his world radio- 
address last May, is: ‘Eucharistic fervor and recollection arising 
from the deep conviction of the social efficacy of eucharistic thought 
on all forms of social life.” In developing the point His Holiness 
said in part: ‘“The thought of the Eucharist is the center of the 
faith now as in the first centuries. Its increase in the Church and 
its spiritual vivifying radiation . . . must become more vital and 
more effective. . . . He has opened up, through the inspired action 
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NUNS AND THE LITURGY 


of the great Pope Pius X, the fountains of the beneficent, generous 
Eucharistic stream in the same measure in which they flowed in the 
early centuries. .. .”” 

If a final proof be needed that the Church wishes her teachers to 
inculcate the practices of the liturgical movement, there is that new 
decree of July 14, 1941, now becoming better known daily. It is 
addressed to all bishops and priests the world over urging a five- 
point instruction for all the people, on Mass-attendance “‘lest they 
assist at it merely passively.’’ Behind the bishops and priests stand 
‘the innumerable religious women, who often in silence and un- 
known to men, consecrate themselves with exemplary devotion to 
the cause of Christ.” 

GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 


True prayer, Christian prayer, is neither magical 
incantation nor passive resignation to inevitable Fate. 
True prayer does not seek to harness divine energy for 
the fulfilment of the desires of our own eyes, however 
worthy or even lofty they may be. On the contrary by 
prayer we transcend our own egos and the desires of our 
own hearts, even the human idealisms of our own mind, 
submitting them to the purifying power of divine love, 
integrating them into the divine will. The importance 
of prayer, it has often been said, lies not in the fact that 
it fulfils our desires but that it transforms them; not by 
the annihilation of our own ideas and our own wills 
but by the annihilation of their autonomy, and by their 
fusion into the divine economy and the divine will. And 
it is always possible that our very desire for unity (with 
God and with our fellow men in God) is falsely moti- 
vated and falsely conceived; in need, therefore, of pre- 
cisely such transformation and fusion as prayer affords. 
Only in and by prayer can we hope to begin to under- 
stand what it is we are praying for.—FR. VICTOR 
White, O.P., in The Eastern Churches Quarterly. 
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BEFORE ALL ELSE 


T IS very nice to be able to quote the Pope when one has a 
point to make. And so it is strange that sometimes the Pope 
makes a very strong point which is not quoted. Such is the 
case with an unusually forceful statement from Pope Pius XII 
in his Pentecostal message of 1941. It has passed almost with- 

out comment, certainly without any visible enthusiasm or action. 
His Holiness declared at that time: 


Of all the goods that can be the object of private property, none is 
more conformable to nature . . . than the land, the holding in which 
the family lives, and from the products of which it draws all or part 
of its subsistence. . . . If today the concept and the creation of vital 
spaces is at the center of social and political aims, should not one, 
before all else, think of the vital space of the family and free it from 
the fetters of conditions which do not permit one even to formulate 
the idea of a homestead of one’s own? 

Pope Pius does not merely mention this in passing. On other 
occasions he has spoken of the evil of ‘the flight from the land,” 
and in his Christmas message, 1941, he summarized as a great 
social evil of our materialistic age ‘‘the uprooting and crowding of 
masses of people in distressing and excessive concentration in the 
great cities and centers of industry. . . ."" Throughout all his mes- 
sages to the world he has repeatedly emphasized the restoration 
of family life as essential for true peace, and he has likewise insisted 
that the requirement for the restoration is the cpportunity of the 
family for living space. 

What connection has this topic with a liturgical review? It is 
because the concept of vital family life is necessary for liturgical 
growth as well as for social and political reconstruction. Two 
practical questions are suggested: how important is the family in 
the liturgical movement, and does it make any difference where 
families are located. 

A consideration of the first question is scarcely necessary. We 
recognize the force of the family in shaping the habits and char- 
acter of children. We know too that neither faith nor ideas are 
inherited. They are instilled, and the family is the ordinary instru- 
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BEFORE ALL ELSE 


ment through which this is accomplished. It is to the glory of the 
family that God ordinarily chooses to work through it and thus 
that the great majority of additions to the Mystical Body are the 
children of the faithful. Because the family is. such a basic and 
intimate society it is a most powerful unit for the preservation 
of a heritage. Before a movement can be permanently established 
it must have the support of families, it must become part of the 
family tradition. The liturgical movement will remain a movement 
and no more until such time as it becomes a family heritage. For 
although the source of the liturgy is Christ through His Church 
and the proper custodians of it the priests through the parish, the 
flowering of the liturgy in the lives of the members will not be 
permanent until it becomes part and parcel of Christian family 
life. In that sense may we not speak of Christian families as the 
popular custodians of the liturgy, a subordinate but essential means 
to its strength and expansion? 


But the family can attain its place in the liturgical movement 
only if the family life is healthy. For the health of the family 
certain minimums of an environmental nature are necessary—the_ 
“vital space” of which Pope Pius speaks. A priest-editor recently 
lashed out against agrarians whose arguments, he said, were senti- 
mental blurbs which half-concealed and half-distorted the truth. 
After all, he argued, there is no evidence that one economic order 
is better than another. Moral principles are the thing and “‘they 
are not altered by the things about man and the things that he 
uses.”’ The editor was expressing an opinion that many hold, in- 
cluding some supporters of the liturgical movement. The impres- 
sion is given that the liturgy is so rich that it mounts every obsta- 
cle and conquers all, once it be known. To acknowledge that the 
liturgy is supernatural and capable of drawing all to it is quite 
different from proving that it will be appreciated and lived uni- 
versally. Neither the source of the liturgy nor moral principles are 
altered “‘by the things about man and the things that he uses,” 
but man is altered! Thus the health or defects of the natural order 
will necessarily influence the aptitude and strength of men for the 
supernatural, and a profound fact of the natural order is the impor- 
tance of environment in shaping our lives. 
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This influence is felt particularly in family life. For just as seeds 
of corn must have sufficient soil and enough sun and rain to ma- 
ture, so the family must have certain minimums of space, privacy, 
security and work in order to live wholesomely. Now the funda- 
mental difference in environments is not, as some think, between 
the rich and the poor. It is between rural and city dwellers. For 
whether rich or poor, all the inhabitants of the great city share 
the same mechanistic, artificial way of life, dominated by man- 
made things and far removed from the vital forces of nature. It is 
a hurried, tempestuous life, unconducive to contemplation, filled 
with attractions that are often but temptations. Above all, it is a 
crowded environment, so crowded that the majority of families 
cannot have the privacy necessary for full family life and that 
children cannot be reared unspoiled in the shelter of the home. It is 
an insectre existence from the standpoint of material necessities, 
for the wage earner who does not raise any of the physical necessi- 
ties is always in peril. Nor do the children receive training in do- 
mestic virtues, in the necessity and joy of work; the principal 
‘child problem’”’ of cities is that of recreational facilities. 


Is this a sentimental opinion? Not to Father Vincent McNabb 
who came from Irish peasant stock to spend his life working in 
the slums of London and who states without qualification: ‘“The 
great observed fact, of world-wide incidence, is that in large indus- 
trialized urban areas . . . normal family life is psychologically 
and economically impossible; because from the average parent is 
habitually demanded more than average virtue,” and, ‘‘a set of 
circumstances demanding from the average man more than aver- 
age (i.e. heroic) virtue is called an Occasion of Sin.’’ Not to Father 
M. V. Kelly, who in articles in the Ecclesiastical Review (Jan., 
1915, and April, 1931) stated: ‘I assert without the slightest 
hesitation that the maintenance of a society strictly religious made 
up exclusively of city-bred Catholics would be an impossibility.” 
He based his conclusions on the family histories and school records 
of six urban parishes he served—and no refutation of his basic 
arguments has yet appeared. Not so to many an honest city pastor 
who has stated to the writer that liturgical parish life is next to 
impossible in the great city environment, not only because of the 
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BEFORE ALL ELSE 


speed of life and the competition of worldly attractions, but 
because of the mobility of city families and the inability of parents 
to maintain the kinds of homes which are a prerequisite for litur- 
gical parish life. 

These remarks must not be interpreted to mean that we must be 
anti-machine, for the housewife knows how the machine can aid 
in the home. They are not even anti-mass production, for the 
mass production technique can be—and is being—used in rural 
areas, where workers have their own homes and gardens. Above 
all, they are not anti-progress, for progress is not identical with 
bigness. Is it progress to uproot and crowd “masses of people in 
distressing and excessive concentration in the great cities’? The 
challenge is that the great city as it now exists cannot provide an 
environment in which families can live and be strong. And if more 
proof is needed—where are the children? An environment in 
which the occupants continuously fall short by as much as forty 
per cent to reproduce themselves can scarcely be thought to provide 
the minimum requirements for family life. 

It is not merely that the great city is unconducive to family 
life but also that rural living—the village and the farm—is so 
adapted to it. Here alone is found the vital space for the family 
where, as Pope Pius says, it has stability and the security of the 
products from which “‘it draws all or part of its subsistence.” 
Here is a vital way of life, dominated by the forces of God’s na- 
ture, whose members thus have the understanding of the many 
prayers and symbols of the liturgy which draw so heavily upon 
nature and rural life. The most popular animal in the New York 
zoo is the simple cow, and it may be that of all the hungry faces 
that press against the screen to get a glimpse of this phenomenal 
creature there is occasionally a child who wants to know what he 
means when he prays, ‘‘All ye beasts and cattle, praise the Lord.” 
So also in the blessing of the house (and the house is the sine qua 
non of family privacy) there is the assumption that the family 
have vital space: ‘““To them who dwell in it grant abundance of 
dew from heaven and the stuff of life from the fat of the land.”’ 
And there is deep meaning in the opening sentence of the blessing 
of a barn: “O Lord, God Almighty, who willed Thine only- 
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begotten Son, our Redeemer, to be born in a stable and to be 
bedded in a manger between two animals, bless, we beseech Thee, 
this stable.’” The tradition of the Church has always been, as 
Belloc says, to be the staunch defender of peasantries, and perhaps 
the reason can be seen in the close connection between family and 
land and liturgy. 

If these things be true (and the space of a single article is suffh- 
cient only to suggest, not convince), then those interested in the 
liturgical movement must also be interested in the fact that approx- 
imately eighty per cent of American Catholics live in urban areas. 
A mother of eight children, living in the city, told the writer: 
“The city’s no place to raise a family. I had a place in the country 
all lined up but the priest told me I mustn’t move because the chil- 
dren wouldn’t be able to go to a Catholic school. Well, I’ve got 
them in the Catholic school, but I’m still afraid they’re going to 
the dogs. There’s twenty other mothers in this parish that would 
move out if we had the way.” 

Are there any successors to Moses and Aarcn today who will 
answer the distress of such mothers with the leadership which will 
lead their generation from the city? The future is a time of oppor- 
tunity. There will be much social readjustment after the war. 
Soldiers and defense workers will be returning to their families 
or desirous of beginning them. Many will be seeking opportunity 
for quiet family life and security, even at the expense of comforts. 
Groups of such families joined in communitics would provide an 
ideal center for beginning a tradition of families amongst whom 
the love of the liturgy would flourish. Supposing just one group of 
fifty to one hundred families were formed from each of the two 
hundred great cities of America—it is an idealistic dream, of course. 
Except that history teaches that such dreams can become reality 
under the leadership of men of conviction. Are there any men of 
conviction who take the Holy Father seriously when he says that 
in eur planning for the future we ought to consider homesteads 
for families before all else? Are there any enthusiasts in the litur- 
gical movement who truly believe that there is a close relationship 
between liturgy and land and family? 

EMERSON HYNES 
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INTRODUCING THE VERNACULAR 


VERY so often there bursts forth among English Catholics 
an ardent discussion as to whether the liturgy should be 
in the native tongue—or rather as to whether part of it 
should be, since advocates of a full English liturgy are 
rare. The surprising thing about this “hardy Annual’”’ 

controversy, as it is sometimes called, is the degree of interest 
which it excites. On this point I can speak with authority, for the 
argument has been running in the columns of the Catholic Herald 
for about two months, and I can testify to the fact that it has 
produced a veritable flood of “‘letters to the paper.’ Only a small 
fraction, of course, can be printed, but about one letter in two of 
letters on all subjects has recently been about ‘‘the liturgy in Eng- 
lish.”’ 


Is this a healthy interest or not? Some people may feel that it 
indicates a mere love of novelty and a sense of unsettlement—in 
other words, that it is mainly a grouse about the established order, 
and, as such, not at all a good sign among Catholics. I must 
confess that this is certainly not the impression I have derived 
from reading the letters. On the contrary they strike me as valuable 
evidence of a tremendous interest in the liturgy and prayer of the 
Church and a keen desire that Catholics and non-Catholics should 
not miss any of its splendor, richness and help through the intrin- 
sically accidental handicap of language. And in a sense the illogical- 
ity of the reasoning supports this view. Thus, a hard-working 
priest in an industrial district called on me the other day and 
explained how his poor and largely uneducated people were quite 
unable to follow and properly understand the administration of 
baptism, marriage and extreme unction because there was no prac- 
tical means of getting them to follow the words and prayers. I 
said: ‘“‘But doesn’t that apply to the Mass as well?’’ He answered: 
“Oh, we couldn’t have the Mass in English.’’ His attitude 
was hopelessly illogical, but it gave evidence of his readiness for 
change where change seemed easy, but his objection to any change 
that could be construed as making a radical break with the heritage 
and tradition of the Catholic liturgy. And I think that this attitude 
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is that of the majority of people who are in favor of change. They 
want it little by little, under careful control, where the advantages 
seem heavily to outweigh the disadvantages, and where anything 
like a break or an apparent yielding to the spirit of other com- 
munions is carefully avoided. 

My own first interest in the question was aroused many years 
ago by no less a person than Father Martindale who at least 
thought that the time had come when the whole question should 
be seriously studied and squarely faced. I think it was Father 
Martindale who pointed out to me that there could be no sort 
of Catholic objection to the Catholic faithful petitioning their 
bishops or the Holy See on the subject. Thus a society of those 
interested could be formed in order to make a preliminary investi- 
gation, the findings of which could be referred to authority. 

The arguments in favor of some change are of course very strong 
and obvious. Latin today is a dead language in every possible 
sense to the people, and there is no practicable means of getting 
round the consequences. The teaching and learning of a little 
Church Latin can never result in the faithful appreciating the 
Latin liturgy, and there is all the difference in the world between 
praying with the priest as he speaks and following at second-hand 
in a translation. And even though the effectiveness of the Sacrifice 
and the sacraments is not changed because the faithful cannot fol- 
low the language and details of the ceremony, it can scarcely be 
denied that their participation would be more intelligent and more 
felt—more the participation of the whole man—if they could. In 
the case of very many Catholics instruction is incomplete, and 
therefore they are unlikely ever to rise to the appreciation of even 
the full essential meaning of the liturgy. If however they could 
follow the words and actions of the priest, they would gradually 
instruct themselves. And if this is the case for the Catholic, how 
much more must it be for the interested non-Catholic to whom 
Catholic worship must seem very unintelligible indeed. 

On the other hand interesting and powerful arguments against 
any change that would really matter have certainly been brought 
forward. Thus it has been maintained that the importance of lan- 
guage has been greatly exaggerated. To the average person the same 
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THE VERNACULAR 


set of words often repeated becomes a mere formula. How many of 
us attend in fact to the words of the Our Father, Hail Mary, the 
rosary? How many have ever questioned the wording of the pray- 
er: ‘Prevent, we beseech Thee, O Lord, our actions. . .’’? After a 
short time, then, the English words would become as much a mere 
sound or formula as the Latin is now. This, by the way, appears 
to be the experience of many Anglicans. Then I was impressed 
by the point that any change in English-speaking countries would 
involve changes in other countries. Now, languages in Europe 
have traditionally been a dividing factor, e.g., the Flemings and 
Walloons in Belgium, or even English and Gaelic in Ireland. Is 
there not a grave danger that the worship of the universal Church 
should become involved in such disputes, with Catholics in their 
very religious life becoming agents in this tragedy? Then again the 
question of singing would be involved. Is anything but Latin 
suitable for plainchant? And can we find translations of hymns 
like the O Salutaris or the Tantum Ergo that would satisfy us 
after the majesty of the Latin? It is at least contended that none 
at present exist. 


But after the wealth of arguments on one side and the other, 
one is certainly left with the impression that the question is a live 
one, one, that is, that interests and excites people today and for 
good and worthy motives rather than for bad or dangerous ones. 
And if this is the case, there is at least a prima fage (excuse the 
Latin!) ground for 1) enquiry and study and 2) the discovery 
of the proper channels and the best means of giving ultimate effect 
to the findings of such study. The Church is rightly highly con- 
servative, and never less than in these matters of liturgy and ritual 
whose grandeur she has inherited from the past and which she 
will certainly hand on unchanged in qualty to the future. But this 
conservatism is never inconsistent with gradual and careful adapta- 
tion to real needs in changing times. Above all, she sanctions 
change only after the clearest evidence of well-motivated interest 
and demand, and, so long as she is assured of the right intentions 
and integrity of those who are interested in some change, she does 
not frown on those who take the initiative.. There was a time, 
especially in a country like England, when the question of a ver- 
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nacular liturgy was considered dangerous in itself since ic was a 
point of issue and debate between Catholics and Protestants. It 
seems however that that danger is past. Certainly no representation 
against the very free discussion of the question in England has 
been made by authority. It may be then that this interest and 
discussion, which, I repeat, so directly illustrates the immense 
interest of the faithful today in the life and prayer of the Church 
and their keenness on seeing its work carried through as efficiently 
as possible, will begin that long effort of more serious study and 
prayer that may one day, under God's guidance, achieve a measure 
of change—or rather adaptation—illustrating once again that in 
the true Church we find the old ever being fertilized by the new. 
MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE 


———————————————— SSeS 

I would like to suggest one aspect of the question 
(of the vernacular) which I think is fundamental, 
though not necessarily decisive. Was the liturgy, as origi- 
nally composed, intended to be understood and fol- 
lowed? Some may reply that the Mass is essentially an 
“action,”’ and that cooperation therein does not require 
any sharing in the actual formula used. On the other 
hand, the Mass of the Catechumens, like the Office in its 
essential elements, is essentially ‘“‘“common prayet’’ con- 
sisting of things read aloud, psalms and prayers, in 
which all join. . . . Of its nature and by its historical 
origin, the liturgy assumes that it is understood, which 
implies that the use of the vernacular is the natural state 
of affairs. In this sense, there can be little historical justi- 
fication for satisfaction with printed translations as a 
substitute—DoM J. A. GLEESON, O.S.B., in the Cath- 
olic Herald. 

After all, the fact that the Western Mass is in Latin 
today is a result of her original practice of vernacular 
worship: when the early Christians of North Africa, 
Rome and elsewhere ceased to talk and understand Greek 
they turned the holy Mysteries into the tongue they did 
understand. Latin.—MR. DONALD ATTWATER, ibid. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS’ 


T IS a pity that more people do not read the life of St. John 
of the Cross. His personality was so charming, his outlook on 
life so sane, he was so simple, happy and childlike (he could 
dance with an image of the Infant Jesus in his arms to cheer 
his brethren) that one cannot fail to love him. His slight fig- 

ure and almost boyish appearance seem to have remained with 
him to the end of his pain-racked life. ‘“We should be on our 
guard against imagining John of the Cross, even in ecstasy, as any- 
thing like one of El Greco’s contorted saints. . . . He was, says 
Eliseus of the Martyrs, a man of medium build, his countenance 
was grave and venerable, rather brown in color, his look was 
kindly, his society and conversation peaceable.’"* He was, moreover, 
we are told, a lyrical poet of the first order. Do many know these 
things? If they did, more would pray to him and love him. Per- 
Raps grave and learned doctors have too often warned us that his 
doctrine is high and austere, not intended for the many and dan- 
gerous to the uninitiate. Maybe that is all true, though I doubt 
whether St. John of the Cross would be flattered by their implied 
judgment that he had added anything, even an iota, to the Gospel. 
St. John of the Cross never said anything more radical or more 
sweeping than: ‘‘He that loveth father and mcther more than Me 
is not worthy of Me. ... And he that taketh not up his cross 
and followeth Me, is not worthy of Me’’ (Matt.10:37,38). It is 
difficult, too, to see why the ordinary Catholic should not read at 
least the Ascent of Mount Carmel. 


Another thing. Like St. Teresa, St. John wanted his religious 
life to be happy, opposed the imposition of severe physical pen- 
ances and, indeed, his imprisonments and dreadful sufferings were 
largely due to his opposition to the rigorist section of the reform- 
ers. He knew how easily externals, even observances, can become 
idols and barriers between man and God. At the same time his 








From the Magnificat. A Liturgical Quarterly (13 King Edward Street, Ox- 
ford, England). Winter, 1942. 
*§t. John of the Cross, by Father Bruno, O.D.C. (London, 1936), p. 331. 
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own mortifications were stern and ruthless. Even so, he placed 
everything in the will. The will must be detached from everything, 
even from religious things, like a particular statue, place, or prayer, 
or form of prayer, that it may be attached to God. St. John was 
particularly alive to the danger of spiritual selfishness and has 
some trenchant things to say about inordinate affection for objects 
of piety, for, say, a particular statue, about the custom of dressing 
statues up like dolls, about people who are forever furnishing 
oratories, about quasi-superstitious forms of devotion and many 
other things. But there was nothing of the Puritan about him. 
He carved statues himself. He could understand anyone liking a 
particular statue if it helped devotion and he had a preference for 
life-like statues. Moreover, he censured ‘‘those who have images 
so ill-carved that they take away devotion rather than produce it, 
for which reason some image-makers who are very defective and 
unskilled in this art should be forbidden to practice it!’’ One won- 
ders what he would say nowadays. 


It is possibly because of St. John’s strictures on these minor 
externals of religion and because of his objections to excessive 
ceremonial and long choir offices that some have thought him in- 
different to liturgical worship. Nothing could be further from the 
truth and nothing that he said on these matters would not be said 
by any priest today and endorsed by all sensible Catholics. St. 
John was eminently sane, disliked excess of any sort, and if he ob- 
jected to long choir offices for his friars, it was because he wanted 
to protect them from the fate of earlier monks who were exhausted 
rather than exalted by inordinately lengthy offices.* The primitive 
austerity of the Roman rite had been overlaid with all kinds of 
“‘devotional”’ extras and excessive ceremonial. It was no wonder 
that he protested against it. 

On the other hand, St. John was perfectly satisfied with what 
the Church ordered. In a condemnation of those who think that, if 
a Mass is not said in a particular way or with a certain number 
of candles, their petition will not be answered (obviously such 
practices are practically superstitions), he quietly remarks, ‘“We 





*Cf. the Cluniac daily “‘programme,” as described by Dom David Knowles 
in his book, The Monastic Order in England. 
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ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS 


must leave the method and the manner of saying Mass to the 
priest whom the Church sets there in her place, giving him her 
orders as to how he is to do it’’ (Ascent of Mt. Carmel, Bk. III, 
c.43-44). Again, in talking of the right use of images he is 
careful to say ‘‘they are most important for divine worship and 
most necessary to move the will to devotion, as is shown by the 
approval given to them and the use made of them by our Mother 
Church”’ (ibid.,c.35). All St. John’s advice in this matter of ex- 
ternals, of statues, rosaries, pilgrimages and the rest is so sane 
and so much 4d propos, that if these chapters (cc.35-43) were 
published as a pamphlet they would do untold good. 


What so many forget who write about mysticism and liturgy 
is that the mystics were living the liturgical life and deriving from 
it the graces that flowered in them so richly. St. John’s first great 
mystical experience came to him during his first Mass, a High 
Mass, be it noted. He prepared the altar with his own hands. ‘‘He 
lit several candles, as recommended by Sibert de Beka for a young 
priest’s first Mass. He also decked out the altar with white rose- 
scented linen and, after a final glance round, dismissed the novices 
and departed quite content’’ (Bruno, op.cit.,p.5). As the conse- 
cration approached, ‘“The great candle in the middle of the choir 
is lighted; the acolytes bear their torches; the incense rises in 
clouds; the sacring bell is rung, and John holds in his hands the 
body of Christ, the blood of Christ; he hears the answer: ‘I grant 
thee what thou dost ask’; and now he extends beth arms in the 
form of a cross according to the rite.’’ We learn that at that mo- 
ment he was confirmed in grace (tbid.,pp.53-54). Later on, when 
he had developed his doctrine and was living in dire poverty, his 
concern for the things of the altar was not less. His love for the 
Mass increased. At one time, he had a vision of the Trinity at 
the consecration; at another, he was so rapt after holy Communion 
that he forgot to finish the Mass (pp. 233 and 219), and we are 
told that he used to say Mass with so much recollection that he 
occasionally went into ecstasy. What happened on one Christmas 
day is worth describing in full. “It was a Christmas day of the 
poor. The chasubles and altar furnishings were of cheap stuff, 
but clean and well-kept. John, faithful to his principles, refused 
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splendid vestments. He helped the painter and the sculptor, Juan de 
Vera, to decorate the church. As a hanging for the pulpit they 
long employed just a Carmelite’s white mantle. A Christmas 
of the poor but a Christmas of burning love. During recreation 
St. John of the Cross was carried away with delight. He stood up, 
took the Infant Jesus in his arms and began to dance and sing: 


Mi dulce y tierno Jesus 
Si amores me han de matar 
Agora tienen lugar. 


My sweet and tender Jesus 
If Thy dear Love can slay 
It is today” (p. 226). 


Another witness tells us that ‘John celebrated Mass with grace, 
reverence and feeling, neither slowly nor rapidly, observing wise 
measure yet full of ardor’ (p.293). That tells us much about 
him and it is characteristic that he should say Mass “‘with grace.” 

He was not less punctilious about the Divine Office which he 
recited with his companions in the attic of his first hermitage while 
the snow poured in of them. There are few more touching inci- 
dents in his life than when he was found in his ghastly prison, 
stretching up towards the meager light that came through a tiny 
window, so that he could say his Office. We are told, too, that in 
spite of his immense press of business, of his ecstasies and pen- 
ances, he always assisted at midnight Matins (p.318). 

But more striking, though not more important than all these 
things, is the curious passage that occurs in a description of his 
physical appearance. Alonso says ‘‘His aspect and visage corre- 
sponded with the Church’s liturgy. At passiontide, the compassion 
of his soul was revealed; at Christmas, his tender affection for 
Jesus; at Ascension, it was as if he mounted up to heaven with 
our Lord; on feasts of the Blessed Virgin his love for the Mother 
of God was revealed"’ (p.331!). If this is not to live the liturgical 
life, it is difficult to know what is. Mass, the Divine Office, and the 
liturgical year evidently had a central place in his life. And there, 
perhaps, we may be permitted to leave the matier. Even an appear- 
ance of controversy is out of place in writing of St. John. 

*And very lovely, too! 
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ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS 


On December 7th (1591), it would seem John was informed 
by our Lady of the date of his death. “I well know,” he said, 
“that God, our Lord, is about to do me the mercy and favor of 
allowing me to recite Matins in heaven.’’ Two days before he 
died, as he lay a mass of sores and in a high fever, he received holy 
Viaticum. On St. Lucy’s day (Dec. 13th) he asked frequently 
what time it was and said again, ‘“‘“Glory to God, I am to chant 
Matins in heaven.’ At five o'clock, after saying, ‘I am happy, 
very happy, for without meriting it, I shall be in heaven tonight,”’ 
he asked for extreme unction, which he received very devoutly, 
answering the responses. Then once again he received Viaticum 
and, as Brother Diego said, ‘‘pronounced many most tender words 
to the Most Blessed Sacrament.’’ At 10 o'clock, when a bell was 
rung, he asked what it was for and was told the religious were 
going to Matins. ‘‘And I,”’ he said, ‘‘by the mercy of my God, 
am going to recite them with the Virgin, our Lady, in heaven.”’ 
Later, as the brethren were on their way to Matins, they came into 
his cell and at the saint’s request, who was muy sereno, hermoso y 
alegre, very calm, beautiful and happy, they recited with him the 
De Profundis and the other Penitential Psalms. Tired, he lay down 
again before he had finished them and asked the time. It was not 
yet midnight. “At midnight I shall be with God to recite Matins.” 
Shortly before midnight he said to someone: ‘Hold the crucifix.”’ 
Then he passed his arms underneath his tunic and laid out his 
body with his own hands. He then took back el santo Christo and 
began to speak to it tenderly. As 12 o'clock rang out, he said, 
“Brother Diego, tell them to ring the bell for Matins, for it is now 
time.’’ Francisco Garcia went out to do so and when John heard 
the bell, holding the crucifix in his hands, he pronounced the 
words: “In manus tuas, Domine, commendo spiritum meum.”’ He 
then looked round on all those present, as if to bid them goodbye, 
and kissed the crucifix. 


So died this amazing, lovable saint. He died, as he wished, in 
disgrace and obscure, with the only desires of his soul granted: 
not to die a superior, to die where he was not even known, and to 
die after having suffered much. 

J. D. CRICHTON 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC NATURALISM 


OREIGN Affairs, January 1943, contains an article on geo- 
politics which discusses the connection between Hitlerism 
and General Haushofer’s theories. It shows how this school 
of political thought came into the picture after Munich 
1938, when Hitler discarded the pretense of righting ‘the 

wrongs of Versailles’’ and turned to the second phase of world 
conquest. It was then he began to disregard the idea of reuniting 
all Germans into one purely German state and switched on the 
new propaganda slogan of living space, or Lebensraum. ‘‘New 
dynamic concepts were needed for further expansion . . . (such as) 
the natural right of the capable peoples to living space as against 
that of the possessors of territory who were unable to develop it. 
. . . It gave practically unlimited possibilities to an ambitious peo- 
ple. One had a right to as much living space as one could control; 
one’s ambition was the only limit to further expansion. . . . The 
concept of living space . . . not only carries in itself the seed of 
unlimited dynamics, but fails to recognize the neighbor’s equal 
right to living space. The complete absence of a feeling of reciproci- 
ty is characteristic of Nazi thinking’’ (p. 284). So far we all agree, 
from capitalist to communist, from pagan to Christian, that this 
concept is ruinous for mankind because it either leads to continu- 
ous wars or to the domination of one or two peoples over the rest 
of humanity, because the former will be able to sit on the lid and 
let the others stew. We do not want this kind of world. Even if 
there are nations who have not the same progressive urge in eco- 
nomics and culture as ourselves, it is now commonly accepted that 
we have no divine right to suppress them or to exterminate them. 
It was tried in the nineteenth century in an unavowed fit of geo- 
politics, but since the soup our fathers cooked for us has turned bit- 
ter, we remember now that they used the wrong recipe and we 
are looking for a new one. 


The question is, however, whether we are able to overcome this 
jungle philosophy in the international world so long as we have a 
majority who adhere to it in the economic and social relations 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC NATURALISM 


within the national sphere. Don’t most of the business organiza- 
tions, of the labor unions, and the political institutions and parties 
all over the world have exactly the same principles? Let us take 
the business men of the average mentality as they are organized in 
their powerful pressure organizations. They talk a great deal of 
the restoration of freedom and of the opportunity to get ahead in 
life. They are very vociferous about it, and since they have power, 
the press, commentators, lobbies and political parties on their side, 
their complaints are right now omnipresent. Their special pet is the 
sentimentalized and heroized idea of ‘‘equal opportunity”’ for all, 
“‘as it used to be,”’ and they point back to the last century and its 
great opportunities. They sneer and scoff at ‘‘government interfer- 
ence,” although it resulted from their own ineptitude to handle 
the situation and their own false jungle principles. Who started 
the centralizing, the concentration, the bureaucratization of our 
socio-economic lives if not modern capitalism? 


Herbert Agar, in the “‘Color, Unfinished Business of Democ- 
racy’’ issue of Survey Graphic (November,1942), quotes a very 
good example of what is really meant by this talk about equal 
opportunity to get ahead in life; he refers to it as ‘‘the tadpole 
chance.”” Theoretically, all tadpoles have the chance of hopping 
ashore and becoming big and live frogs, but practically the ‘‘op- 
portunity” consists in the fact that one out of hundreds of thou- 
sands really becomes a frog, while others drown, are devoured or 
wither away before they achieve their natural end. If we take this 
talk of equal opportunity as it is meant, it simply implies that the 
people in whom a certain amount of intelligence and self-assured- 
ness coincides with certain other conditions beyond their control 
they will come out on top, and that they have a right not only to 
be on top but to live off the rest of mankind. Which is exactly 
what Hitler does on the international level, when he takes smaller 
and weaker tadpoles like the Scandinavian, Central European, 
Slavic and Western Democratic nations and develops at their 
expense into a very big frog, while they drown in the pond and 
are being used for fodder or fertilizer for the benefit of the ugly 
result of this metamorphosis. As economic royalists hide behind 
the slogans of a stolen philosophy and speak about individual 
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responsibility, rugged and manly individualism. equal opportunity 
and other high-sounding things, so the dictators have not been 
caught napping either. They call it living space, the heroic way of 
life, a place in the sun, the right of the better blood, of the younger 
peoples, of the have-nots, or simply the new order. 

How can anybody sincerely fight in the international field what 
he himself professes to be the “‘iron law of nature’’ in the socio- 
economic or political spheres? If success is their only yardstick to 
measure you for admission among the elite and the aristocracy of 
your own nation, why should they begrudge Japan, Italy and 
Germany in the international field what they would like to restore 
to us now in the field of economics? Of course they shudder at the 
means with which the dictators pursue their ends and at the cyni- 
cism with which they admit what they do when they invade other 
countries and slaughter and starve half of the world’s men, women 
and children. Yet one could likewise point out a few corpses on the 
economic battlefield, a few hungry and starved people in lands of 
plenty, a few closed towns, stores and factories which are victims 
of their own brand of economic and social warfare. The reason 
why the latter type of victimizing does not look so inhuman is 
only a question of relativity: the spirit which leads to both ends 
is the same, in the one case it is frankly on the loose, in the other 
it is tempered by taste and respectability. Slurn life is in the same 
category as ghetto life to anybody who views every single human 
being as the brother of Jesus Christ the God-Man. 

It would be unjust to blame the individual capitalist for what 
happened. Not even Karl Marx did that. But while he saw every- 
thing from the angle of determinism, of the economic-materialist 
brand, we Christians think no murderous revolution is necessary 
to make man see where the wrong lies. Of course the present dis- 
aster of mankind is the necessary consequence of naturalism, and 
if we do not change our minds, outraged mankind may kill its 
masters and may try Marx’ classless utopia—with its accompany- 
ing class liquidation, terror, regimentation and dictatorship. But 
there are manifestations of returning sanity, such as the new atten- 
tion being paid to the Pope’s peace conditions, the stand taken by 
the British and American hierarchies, the plans and pronounce- 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC NATURALISM 


ments of prominent statesmen the world over, and the lively dis- 
cussions about the future peace. The Holy Father, however, has 
always associated the hope for international betterment as closely 
as possible with a thorough reform of our socio-economic lives 
within the individual nation. 


There is no answer to the evils of nature in nature itself. On 
purely natural grounds you cannot prove that any dictator is 
wrong, if ‘‘natural’’ means that God does not figure in your cal- 
culations, or has been banned behind the scene as a mere creator or 
a transcendent, spiritualized dynamo who keeps the thing going 
much as a current keeps the motor running. The idea of equality 
of man is based solely on Christ and His Incarnation, for nature 
shows nothing but inequality, of color, of talent, of ethical equip- 
ment, of heredity, of speech, of nationality and of tastes. Why, 
with all that evidence, should men be equal, have equal rights to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness? Good men like Robert 
E. Lee and Jefferson Davis did believe that this equality had to 
be taken with a big grain of salt! The people who talk of Wops, 
Dagoes, Niggers, Polacks and Kikes, by that very fact draw a line 
to show where this so-called equality ends. And what about the 
man who assumes that he has the right to al! possible wealth and 
its resultant power over thousands of men, over organizations and 
political institutions, just because he differs from others through 
given talents, a better eye for opportunity, a more ruthless will of 
self-assertion and a barrel full of what we caii a lucky kand: he 
assumes he has a right as a superior man to exploit the others. 
His only limit is taste and decency. But what is taste and what is 
decency in such a world? Taste and appetite are closely related 
things and tastes differ! Decency is a very, very vague thing and 
may mean that you want your workers to have the subsistence 
level and a chance to be the tadpoles that ‘‘jump ashore’’—if they 
have the guts and brains, like yourself, tc do so. But it will not 
prevent you from defending your position even at the expense of 
crushing a few men, firms, opponents, organizations, etc., if you 
can. (Of course, you would not cheat your tailor or doctor or 
contractor, or in a card game!) What is there in pure nature to 
stop you from becoming your own little Hitler in the economic 
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sphere to which you belong? Laws? They can be sabotaged, oppo- 
nents can be smashed, protests can be silenced, consciences can be 
doped, victims can be liquidated socially or drugged, and govern- 
ments can be controlled. True, nature takes a dumb and silent 
revenge by wars and revolutions, but even they you can manage 
to stay on top and save your skin, you can turn your coat and get 
on the band- wagon. Nature can break out in a fever or even die— 
but nature cannot heal itself. It needs a physician who can work 
miracles and conquer through death. 

The liturgical view of life differs from a certain vague brand of 
Christianity which we find so frequently nowadays in that it 
submits the whole of man’s life to the idea of God's glory. This 
total submission entails more than a mere moral or intentional 
conformity with Christ, such as is proclaimed by a thinned-out 
modern version of religion. The fully Christian viewpoint is more 
radically supernatural and demands a visible expression of this 
radicalism. 

God is the King and Father, we His children are equal citizens 
of His kingdom because through His sacrifice and death Christ 
made us His brothers. As a consequence, all men have the same 
supreme dignity and equality, none can be the mere tool of ‘his 
neighbor; secondly, the Sacrifice is the element of Christian life 
which safeguards this status. These things find a visible expression 
in the Mysteries or sacraments of Christ. They carry the presence 
of the original facts on which a re-born, new humanity rests: the 
Incarnation, the Beata Passio or Blessed Passion, and our essential 
orientation to the final triumph and judgment of Christ in the 
Parousia, His second coming. From these sacramental realities 
flow the constant impulses into our moral lives. It is a continuous 
Incarnation which takes place in sacred symbols. The other aspect 
of these sacraments is exhortative, exciting our will, our imagina- 
tion, conforming us in social celebration. But this second aspect is 
definitely secondary, although it seems to be the fashion nowadays 
to regard the Mysteries primarily from this angle, as a concession 
to our slow forgetful minds, as occasions for meditation, moral 
impulses and indoctrination. Such an attitude makes no vital, 
present contact with Christ’s Incarnation and His. miracles. It 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC NATURALISM 


waters down the physical causality of His Mysteries to a thin 
spiritual broth cf morality, for it is hard to bear to be so close to 
divine reality and to live with it: “Quis habitaverit cum igne devo 
cante?—-Who shall dwell with devouring fire?’’ Only our return 
to the Gospel and to the liturgy recognized as Christ active in 
and among us gives us the rhythm of life and the priestly attitude 
which raises us above the jungle of nature on the ramp. The 
human mind of an Eskimo or Papuan may be less artful than 
that of a highly sophisticated Westerner. But sophistication—or 
hygiene or technics or philosophy or art—in itself only compli- 
cates the jungle; even if it looks more orderly or clean or refined, 
it is still the jungle. It needs the Holy Spirit, and no other spirits 
suffice to render it really ‘“‘human.’’ This is where our good human- 
itarians err and where St. Augustine comes in with his much criti- 
cized contention, that all the good things the pagan does are only 


“splendida vitia,”’ glamorous mistakes. 
H. A. R. 
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ONE LAY WOMAN SPEAKS UP 


URING the Liturgical Conference last October at St. Mein- 
rad’s Abbey the laity present were asked, in fact too strongly 
urged, to ‘‘speak up.”’ It was said, not unkindly, but bluntly: 
“You complain that you must always listen. Now is your chance 
to talk.’’ For the most part, we of the laity are not accustomed 
to getting up to talk. But being none too reluctant to speak my 
thoughts I was surprised to feel my hands grow suddenly moist, 
my tongue thick and my feet powerless to carry me to the micro- 
phone. With something to say, invited, even challenged to say it, 
I sat speechless. 





Consideration clarifies this curious condition. If one angel more 
than another loves the liturgy my guardian angel is so blessed. 
He must have kept me from jumping to my feet and spilling out 
hot words that would surely have spoiled what I wanted to say. 
He must have reminded. me ‘You are in the presence of the ‘masters 
in Israel.’ Their knowledge so surpasses yours that you should 
walk humbly and speak softly in their presence.’’ But since then he 
has kept whispering in my ear: ‘‘But their love is no warmer than 
yours and because you are of the laity you see what they cannot.” 
I think he watches now as I write and I beg him to obtain that 
I may announce this message ‘‘worthily and becomingly.” 


That night at St. Meinrad’s a stop-watch was held on anyone 
that got up to speak. No one can, in such short time, give their 
best, yet the heretofore inarticulate laity was being urged: “If you 
have something to say, get up and say it. And make it snappy.” 


In all reverence, dear Fathers, may I use that as my theme- 
song? You have something to say. And for years you have been 
making it snappy. Each morning you say the beautiful prayers 
that compose the Prayer Perfect, the most holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass. 


Perhaps your very familiarity with the matchless words speeds 
your saying of them? Perhaps parochial duties so intrude upon 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


your time that you do not realize that you hurry, hurry through 
the Mass? Perhaps you are so entranced by the beauty of the 
words you say or wrapt in the majesty of the act you accomplish 
that you fail to realize that you do not offer alone? 


Yet day in day out you turn from the altar and extending peti- 
tioning hands you beg: “Orate Fratres. . . .” 

Does it not mean something to you that empty pews echo your 
words? Would it not lift your spirit and add efficacy to your 
prayer if a wide-awake congregation following you step by step 
through the Mass replied: “‘Suscipiat Dominus sacrificitum de mani- 
bus tuts.” 

You and I, priest and lay woman, are each vital cells in the 
Mystical Body of Christ, that virile living organism that since the 
first Good Friday continues His work in the world. What harms 
one hurts all. When the laity do not take a complete and intelli- 
gent part in the Mass, which is the daily re-enactment, the making 
present here and now of Calvary’s atoning sacrifice, the healthy 
Catholic life of the Mystical Body is restricted. 

And it is you that can do something about it. You can give us 
our part in the Mass. You can teach the Mass ‘‘in season and out”’ 
so that we will learn not just to partake properly in the Missa 
Recitata but that we may understand it intelligently and make it a 
part of our very lives—even the summation and fulfilment of our 
“reasonable service.” 

Pius X, beloved apostle of the liturgy, insisted that the holy 
sacrifice of the Mass is “‘the primary and indispensable source of 
the true Christian spirit.’’ You guard that fountain of living 
waters. Open it now to us who need these living waters so des- 
perately. 

Father Porter’s translation from Scheeben in the January issue 
of ORATE FRATRES contains this statement: “‘All the activity of 
the priesthood of the Church has for its purpose, to use the words 
of the Apostle, to form Christ in His members, to unite them to 
Christ, to make them like unto Him, to make them grow even to 
the measure of the perfect age of Christ.” 

Dear reverend Fathers, nothing will more quickly or more per- 
fectly accomplish this union of us lay members of the Mystical 
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Body with Christ our Head, than the Mass that joins us with His 
saving activity and Communion that brings Him into our souls. 
Nothing makes us more quickly ‘‘doers of the word” than a life 
offered each morning in union with bread and wine, lifted up, and 
lived each day in the spirit of that union with Flesh and Blood 
come down from heaven. 


Do not think we lack the intelligence to understand and the 
depth of spirit to appreciate in so far as human minds can appre- 
ciate and comprehend “‘the unsearchable ways of God,” the won- 
der of the Morning Oblation. Do not consider us incapable of 
taking complete part in it. 


We can, reverend Fathers, we can. Yours is the ordained priest- 
hood. Holy Orders gave you power to consecrate. Each morning 
we kneel in breathless awe while your words, ‘“This is My Body, 
This is My Blood” change lifeless bread to living Flesh. But—we 
are a royal priesthood too. Baptism was our first anointing. Con- 
firmation is our sacrament of action. We too must be about our 
Father’s business. When you lift the host you say “I offer’’—but 
when you consecrate it, it is the bread and wine we have offered. 
You know that well. Each day you put water with the wine in 
the chalice and it represents, not your life alone, but also ours, our 
actions and our prayers, our joys and our tears, our disappoint- 
ments and our enthusiasms. All of them are part with One ‘‘who 
deigned to share our humanity that we might partake of His 
divinity.’’ When you lift up the chalice, it is no longer “I offer,” 
but now you say “We offer.” 

Speaking at St. Meinrad’s about his work to make his people 
‘‘Mass-conscious’’ Father Velte of Milwaukee said: ‘““The Mass is 
the panacea for the ills of our time. We need it now... . not ten 
years from now.” 

Give us the Mass, dear Fathers. Give it to us now when the 
times are such that they try our souls, when our very bodies hunger 
for the strong living food, the glad tidings of the Gospel and the 
precious Body and Blood of the Lord. 


(Miss) MARY FRIOUXx 
Perryville, Mo. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


A PROGRAM FOR THE LITURGICAL 
APOSTOLATE FROM SOUTH AMERICA" 


HE first national liturgical congress in South America was 
celebrated in Peru last May. Vigorously encouraged by the 
hierarchy, it aroused such a degree of popular support and enthu- 
siasm that hopes for permanent results seem to be well founded. 
The congress was distinguished by the presence of the Apostolic 
Nuncio, who delivered a notable address on the Holy See and the 
liturgical movement.” 
Preliminary to the congress, a large gathering of clergy met for 
a week of liturgical study and discussion. The results of their 
deliberations were presented to the Archbishop of Lima for his 
consideration and approval. Following are the resolutions arrived 
at by the group. They contain important practical suggestions, 
many of which could well serve as a guide to the liturgical aposto- 
late in other countries. 


First Day. 


1. The Study Week asks that the liturgical movement organized in 
Lima, inspired as it is by the express desire of recent popes, enlarge its 
scope by creating parochial centers for the promotion of liturgical life. 

2. The Study Week asks all teachers of religion and the catechism to 
instruct the children in the liturgy of the Mass, of the sacraments, and 
of the various religious functions. 

3. The Study Week calls upon all the faithful to take part in the 
services of the Church by joining wholeheartedly in all public prayer 
and particularly in congregational singing. This manner of participation 
must however be under the guidance of the hierarchy in order that all 
abuse be avoided. 

4. It requests all Catholic periodicals and especially the parochial bulle- 
tins not only to publish the gospel of the Mass, but also whatever instruc- 
tions and explanations are necessary for the liturgy of the week. 

5. It asks that the liturgical movement make use of the printed word 
in every way possible, by means of books, magazines, leaflets, and missals, 
for the purpose of propagating the liturgical life. 

Seconp Day. 

1. The Study Week asks for a vigorous campaign among all Catholics 
against certain abuses of unseemly behavior in church, so that the sanc- 
tity of the house of God may be safeguarded and promoted. 


*Reprinted from the Revista Liturgica Argentina, September, 1942. 
*A translation of it will appear in the next issue of O. F.—ED. 
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2. The Study Week asks Catholics that, when giving generous dona- 
tions to the Church, they do not insist on certain decorations, altars, sta- 
tues and paintings which, though good in themselves, may not be in 
keeping with the dignity and beauty of the temple of God. 

3. The Study Week asks that in all parishes an association of ladies and 
young women be formed to provide for the care and adornment of the 
church, especially of the altars. This however should always be under 
the immediate direction of the pastor. 

4. The Study Week respectfully asks the hierarchy to see to it that 
in approving the construction of churches or any major alterations, the 
liturgical as well as the financial angles be considered. 

5. The Study Week asks the Academy of Catholic Arts to study Chris- 
tian symbolism, and to make use of it correctly and more frequently. 


Tuirp Day. 


1. The Study Week seeks the active cooperation of the Archdiocesan 
Liturgical Commission, of the Reverend Pastors, and of the several 
branches of Catholic Action, to combat with all possible means that 
great enemy of piety, superstition. 

2. It recommends to the Reverend Pastors that in their parishes they 
give preference to devotions to the holy Eucharist, the holy Cross, the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, and the Passion of our Lord, as means of promoting 
true piety. 

3. It asks that a “Liturgical Day” be established in order to bring to 
new life the flame of liturgical piety. The feast of Pentecost would be 
appropriate for the purpose, or any other day that the hierarchy may 
designate. 

4. The Study Week asks that on Sundays the liturgy of the Mass be 
explained to the faithful, as well as the liturgy of the seasons as they 
occur during the year. 

5. It asks that the religious bulletins published for the parishes, especi- 
ally during Lent and Holy Week, include some liturgical explanations 
however brief. 

6. It urges a more general and faithful use of missals in the vernacular. 


FourTH Day. 

1. As a means of obtaining a better understanding of the Mass liturgy, 
the dialog Mass should be promoted and encouraged. 

2. The importance of receiving holy Communion in the proper place 
and as a part of the Mass, and of the liturgical thanksgiving, should 
be insisted on. 

3. A systematic attempt should be made to obtain uniformity among 
the faithful in the matter of kneeling, sitting, rising, during Mass. Such 
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uniformity will serve as an outward expression of the unity that is being 
strengthened by common assistance at the holy Sacrifice. 
4. Due reverence in the church where the holy Sacrifice is celebrated 
demands that women be becomingly dressed and have their heads covered. 
5. In all our churches congregational liturgical chant should be encour- 
aged in preference to other religious songs. 


FirtH Day. 


1. The Study Week requests all Catholics to interest themselves in the 
proper adornment of the baptistery, for which they ought to cherish 
a special devotion and affection. 

2. The Study Week asks that in our parishes the practice of renewing 
baptismal vows be instituted for all, and be carried out with reverent 
solemnity, so that all may duly grasp its true significance. 

3. It urges that our faithful be taught the significance of the office 
of sponsors at baptism, and that the latter be fully aware of their obli- 
gations. 

4. The obligation of early baptism should be stressed. 

§. The Study Week asks that on days when large crowds generally 
go to confession, the devout faithful be instructed to give up their place 
to those who go less frequently, so that all may have easy access to this 
sacrament. 

6. It requests an active campaign to encourage reception of the holy 
Eucharist at Mass, and from the celebrant offering the Mass. 

7. It requests persistent instruction of the faithful, that the last sacra- 
ments may be received by the sick while they are still in full possession 
of their faculties of mind and will. 

8. It appeals to the zeal of the faithful to free the ceremonies of mar- 
riage from all profane practices and embellishments. 


SixTH Day. 


1. The Study Week urges the reestablishment of the Archdiocesan 
Commission of Sacred Music and asks that the aid of men of recognized 
competency in the field be enlisted. 

2. It asks that the said Commission publish a white list of music for 
the guidance of choir directors and organists, and that these latter be 
obliged to abide by this list. 

3. It asks that liturgical chant be methodically taught in our colleges 
and seminaries. 


RESOLUTIONS SUBMITTED BY A SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE STUDY WEEK. 


1. Let the Reverend Pastors be asked to post at the doors of their 
churches the liturgical calendar for every week, and daily to place near 
the side of the high altar, legible at a distance, a notice of the Mass and 
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the orations proper for the day, so that the faithful accustomed to the 
use of the missal can follow the Mass without constant fear of error. 

2. Let the intention of the Mass be announced before or during the 
Sacrifice, and the congregation asked to pray in union with the priest 
for that intention. 

3. Catholics should be thoroughly instructed that only those church 
furnishings, pictures and statues are worthy of the temple of God which 
are the fruit of sincere artistic labor; that, on the other hand, all church 
goods which are the result of mass production inspired solely by hope 
of gain, should be outlawed. In this way artists will, as in former ages, 
be encouraged to serve and to create for the Church. 

Commenting on the success of the congress, which followed 
the Study Week, the periodical Ora et Labora writes: ‘“‘We have 
brought to a close this month a religious undertaking which is 
bound to leave a deep impression on the Christian life of our 
people. It was the first liturgical congress in Perv, the first in 
South America. It was the first great gathering officially to echo 
on this continent the voice of the sovereign pontiffs who from the 
days of Pius X have been admonishing us of the necessity of re- 
storing the true Christian spirit, for the accomplishment of which 
the liturgical life of the faithful is the most effective means. 

‘Thanks to God and to the paternal support of our beloved 
Archbishop, the congress has been an indisputable success. Similar 
congresses in European countries of vastly superior resources, have 
usually consisted of only smaller groups, which then constituted 
themselves as nuclei for the spread of the apostolate. Our congress 
attracted a veritable multitude. In contrast with other countries, 
our congress was composed not only of clergy, who as a matter 
of course could be expected to participate actively in the study 
of the various liturgical questions, but also of the laity, who took 
a prominent and enthusiastic part in the discussions, and con- 
tributed many a practical light on the problems presented. Let us 
give thanks to God!”’ 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR contributors this month: SISTER JANE MARIE, an asso- 
ciate editor, is a member of the Marywood, Mich., com- 
munity of Dominicans. Co-author of the Christ-Life Series 

in Religion, she is at present attending some classes at the Medieval 
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Institute, Toronto, and continuing her work on the high school 
texts of the Series.—Another associate editor, REV. GERALD EL- 
LARD, S.J., in this and a subsequent article summarizes for a larger 
audience some elements of a course he conducted for nuns in last 
year's Summer Schools of Catholic Action —-MR. EMERSON 
HYNES teaches rural sociology at St. John’s University, College- 
ville, Minn. He has his own home on ten acres, complete with cow, 
chickens, wife and first child.—-Mr. MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE, 
editor of the Catholic Herald (London), himself furnishes the 
resumé (promised in our last issue) of the controversy about the 
vernacular that has filled the correspondence columns of his paper 
ever since November. He is a firm believer in the “‘hot or cold but 
never lukewarm”’ principle of Scripture: cf. every issue of the C. H. 
as well as his latest volume, Christian Crisis—REV. J. D. CRICH- 
TON is a frequent contributor to liturgical publications in Eng- 
land.—H.A.R. continues to draw upon further aspects of the 
contemporary scene in society to drive home a lesson we moderns 
seem to find especially difficult to grasp: that Christian life must 
embrace the totality of man. 
¢ 


We ask all O.F. readers to join us in prayer for the successful 
and speedy issue of the cause of beatification of Pope Pius X, to 
whom, humanly speaking, the renewal of Christian life repre- 
sented by the liturgical movement owes its profoundest and most 
far-reaching impetus. The cause was definitely introduced last 
month, following the approval of the Holy Father and the favor- 
able action of the cardinalitial commission. God grant that we 
may soon be able publicly to invoke the intercession of the 
saintly ‘‘parish priest on the throne of Peter. ** May he at the 
throne of God mightily second our efforts to “‘instaurare omnia in 
Christo—to bring all things under the headship of Christ’’-—his 
own glorious motto. 

* 


The Benedictine Fathers of St. Paul’s Priory in Keyport, N. 
J., invited a group of laymen “‘to celebrate with them three days 
of the holy season,”” January 3 to 6. The meeting culminated in 
the solemn observance of the feast of Epiphany. In four conferences 
the Superior, Rev. Thomas Aq. Michels, O.S.B., developed the 
idea of the dignity of the Christian as bestowed by the anoint- 
ment of Baptism and Confirmation and as viewed in the light of 
the Epiphany feast. These conferences, dogmatical in character, 
were at the same time an introduction into the spirit of the early 
Fathers of the Church and of the sacred liturgy. The guests took 
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part in the recitation of the public prayer of the Church, for which 
Rev. Damasus Winzen, O.S.B., prepared them by some confer- 
ences on the psalms. Similar meetings will be held in the future 
from time to time. 


. 


The latest of the liturgical days organized for the teaching 
Sisters of Kansas City, Mo., and vicinity at the beginning of each 
new division of the Church year was celebrated on February 20. 
Bishop O’Hara himself offered the Missa Recttata in the morning, 
at which all present took part in an offertory procession, received 
holy Communion, and recited the Benedicite together in thanks- 
giving after Mass. Rev. Hugh Farrington, O.S.B., of Conception 
Abbey, conducted the lectures and discussions of the day, explain- 
ing the liturgy of Lent, and suggesting means of obtaining the 
most fruitful observance of this holy season on the part of teachers 
and pupils. At the close of the day’s meeting, Rev. John J. Mur- 
phy, diocesan superintendent of schools, announced that a liturgi- 
cal week would be held during the vacation months, along the 
same lines as the very successful one of last August. About two 
hundred Sisters attended. One of them writes: ‘“The Sisters really 
like the liturgical sessions. They came in droves, and chairs had to 
be set up all day long for additional comers. Do you know of any 
group of nuns that has been as well taken care of as far as the 
liturgical movement is concerned as those of Kansas City?’’ We 
pass that challenging question on to our many nun readers. 


¢ 


Listed first in the curriculum of the Shei! School of Social 
Action, conducted under the auspices of the Chicago CYO, are 
courses in ““‘Liturgy—the People’s Part in the Public Prayer of 
the Church,”’ and ‘“‘God, a Course in Theology for Lay People.” 
Dean of the School is Rev. James V. Shannon, to whom also 
goes principal credit for organizing this important project of adult 
education. The response has been immediate and enthusiastic. 


o 


The article ‘‘A Pittsburgh Parish and God's Poor"’ in the Febru- 
ary 20th issue of America, a report on Sacred Heart Parish by its 
pastor, Rev. Thomas F. Coakley, is an inspiring account of how a 
modern, large city parish lives up to the beautiful name by which 
St. Ignatius Martyr in the first century after Christ referred to the 
individual Christian community: “Agape,’’ a communion of char- 
ity. The report gains in significance if read in conjunction with 
Rev. Stephen Thuis’ description of this same parish as given in 
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the September 1939 issue of The Grail. (Cf. Also O.F., Vol. 
XV,p.186.) Evidently the source of this remarkable spirit of paro- 
chial charity is the parish altar, which has through years of priestly 
effort become the center of the congregation’s spiritual life and the 
focus of their common worship. 


+ 


“The meaning of the holy Mass should be preached in season 
and out of season, for that is to preach Christ crucified and His 
plentiful redemption in the individual soul. Today the stricken 
world needs to learn the meaning of suffering and sacrifice. No 
Catholic can survive in the pagan world of today without an heroic 
ideal which he will learn when he understands the unsearchable 
riches of Christ accessible through God’s mercy in the Mass. The 
moral problems and perplexities which confront the modern Cath- 
olic can only be met and conquered by an appeal to the highest 
ideal, and the Mass is not just an ideal: it is the victory of the 
Son of God; it is our Lord saying, ‘I come to do Thy will’ and 
giving us the courage and the power to say the same’”’ (Very Rev. 
Bernard Delany, O.P., in a symposium on preaching in the Nov.- 
Dec. issue of The Month, London, p.441). 


e 


No one will gainsay Fr. Delany’s eloquently worded plea. The 
difficulty lies in the fact that we have come to take the Mass for 
granted, that, as has so often been stated in these pages, it must 
be rediscovered to most members of the household of faith. Chris- 
topher Hollis’ remarks in reference to our mysteries of belief are 
doubly true of the ‘““Mystery of Faith,”” the holy Sacrifice. Says 
Hollis (in the London Tablet): ‘“‘Byron’s 


These vegetables of the Catholic creed 
Are apt to run exceedingly to seed 


is an admirable couplet. He put his finger right upon one of the 
deepest and most humiliating of all our mysteries. How does it 
come that the holders of so tremendous and so exciting a creed 
can often themselves be so dull and lazy and unexcited? St. Tho- 
mas More says somewhere that, truly to be Christian, we must 
not only believe that the Resurrection happened, but we must 
also be continually surprised at it. We must preserve throughout 
life the amazement of the women who first went to the Tomb, 
and he who has come to take the Gospel story for granted no 
longer in a full sense believes it. Byron did well, to be shocked 
at the prosaic complacency of all too many believers, at their feel- 
ing of being too much at ease in Zion.” 
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Evidence, if any were needed, that the Mass needs nothing less 
than a rediscovery is furnished by the warm response many of the 
diocesan discussion groups meet with whenever the Mass is the 
subject of study (provided of course that a suitable text is used). 
The most recent example to come to our notice is from the Arch- 
diocese of Portland, Ore. An earlier study of the Mass had aroused 
so much interest that the members of the clubs asked for another 
season on the same topic. In this instance, The Meaning of the 
Mass (Bussard-Kirsch) has been selected as the text for all the 
archdiocesan clubs, an excellent book for the purpose. Our own 
Study the Mass (Parsch) has also proved itself thoroughly prac- 
tical, and many letters from both directors and members of clubs 
have voiced heartfelt gratitude for the new understanding of the 
Mass it has given them and the new meaning and depth their 
spiritual life has won as a consequence. But the general refrain 
Fes letters is: ‘““Why haven’t we been taught these things 

ore?” 


* 


Shortly before Lent the diocesan papers carried notice of a new 
Way of the Cross for our armed forces issued by St. Meinrad’s 
Press, St. Meinrad, Ind. Prominence was given to the unusual 
illustrations, and to. the fact that a fifteenth station was added 
which portrays Christ’s resurrection. While regretting the lapse 
of good taste in presenting our Savior with hand upraised in a ““V 
for victory’’ gesture, we do feel that the idea of the resurrection 
belongs in every Way of the Cross devotion, and to omit it is to 
present an inadequate and untraditional view of the passion itself. 
The Cross of Christ does not terminate in the entombment; rather, 
it receives its true meaning in the dawn of the Easter triumph that 
illuminates it. Holy Scripture is eloquently explicit on the subject, 
and the Church in her official prayers rarely refers to the passion 
without in the same breath including the thought of the resur- 
rection. More specificially, her ritual prayers for the erection of 
the Way of the Cross include the triumphant “‘Vexilla Regis pro- 
deunt’”’ and the ‘““Te Deum laudamus’’; also included, it is true, is 
the “‘Stabat Mater,”’ which dwells solely on our Lady’s sorrows, 
but the summarizing collect which immediately follows clearly 
tells with what sentiments we should walk that way of sorrow 
with her: 

O God, who in the glorious passion of Thy Son hast showed us the 

path to eternal glory through the way of the Cross, graciously grant 

that as in piety of heart we now follow Him to the place of Calvary, 
we may also accompany Him in His triumph for all eternity. 
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This certainly is one instance in which private devotion should 
follow the clear lead of the liturgy. Any Way of the Cross text 
which does not point to the resurrection of the goal of the Cross is 
incomplete, and because it does not correspond to the mind of the 
Church in the rite of erecting the Stations, it is insofar devotionally 
misleading. 

Adding a fifteenth Station, however, will hardly meet with 
general acceptance. Originally, of course, the number of Stations 
varied considerably. The devotion has, however, become too 
stabilized, and the present number too firmly entrenched, to allow 
of any hope for change. But it is not difficult, following the exam- 
ple of the Church’s liturgy, to integrate the thought of the resur- 
rection with that of the passion.’ Nor should there be any great 
problem with regard to the illustrations. The gemmed cross in 
the nimbus of Christ, for instance, or a suggestion of the victory 
of Christ’s rising in the picture of His entombment, or a different 
representation of the crucifixion itself, would suffice. 


* 


Altar and Home Press, Conception, Mo., offers two lenten 
publications of particular value for the home, though also adapted 
to school use. A Holy Lent is a four page leaflet containing a pro- 
gram for family services during Lent, and sells for 50 cents a hun- 
dred. Our New Life in Christ, offering a devotion for every day of 
Lent, sells for 15 cents a copy, 10 cents in lots of 25. While meant 
to supplement, and not to substitute for parochial lenten services, 
the latter booklet will prove especially useful in homes where gas 
rationing involves the impossibility of daily or frequent Mass 
attendance. To underscore the relation between daily living and 
the daily Sacrifice, the same Press also publishes a chart of an altar 
on cardboard, so constructed that a new antipendium for every 
day of Lent and Advent can be attached, containing a symbol and 
a text from the day’s Mass formula. The set costs 75 cents. 


* 


“All those who are concerned to promote a more active and 
intimate participation of the laity in the Mass insist on the 
importance of the Amen that occurs at the end of the Canon, using 
the word Canon strictly as equivalent to the Sacrificial Prayer; 
that is to say, the Amen immediately before the Pater Noster. For 
Amen means ‘truly’, ‘certainly,’ and might be rendered ‘I give 
my assent to all that’; so that by making this simple response, the 
people unite themselves to the whole action of the Mass that has 


*As was done, e.g., by the author of the old Latin text, an English adaptation 
of which is published by the Liturgical Press. 
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gone before. The simplicity of the business and the profound 
implications of it make it very desirable that the people should 
be encouraged to make this response whether at a low Mass or a 
sung Mass. 

“There are, however, two snags about this. The long silence 
after the Consecration leads to a slackening of (vocal, at least) 
alertness on the part of the people, and, in teaching children to 
answer the responses, one has found that this is one of the weakest 
of all. The second snag is that the Per omnia saecula saeculorum 
especially at a sung Mass, looks and sounds much more like the 
introduction to the Pater noster than the end of the Canon. The 
sudden singing out of this phrase is, of course, a relic of the days 
when the whole Canon was recited aloud—a custom to which 
choirs with their elaborate chants gave the coup de grace!—as it 
still is, indeed. when priests, just ordained ‘concelebrate,’ say their 
first Mass, with the bishop. Again, the Per omnia and so the 
Amen, are separated from the final words of the Canon by a genu- 
flection the rubrics order the priest to make at this point... . 

“What is laid down by the Church must be done, and we can 
very well leave matters in her hands. But meanwhile, we can all 
try to give this Amen the attention it deserves, remembering that 
through the heartfelt utterance of that one word we bind ourselves 
to the divine action of the Mass, make a formal act of adherence 
to our Lord so that He can offer us with Himself to His eternal 
Father. Apart from holy Communion, which is the deepest, most 
intimate contact with our Lord, the Great Amen is the easiest and 
most effective way of taking an active part in the Mass. It is 
within the capacity of all, and even if it cannot always be said 
out loud or sung, we should always say it to ourselves. Perhaps 
priests might remember to give the server time to say it properly! 
I am afraid some of us go on to the Pater noster with rather more 
speed than is necessary’’ (J.D.C., in the January Sower). 


* 


A member of the armed forced writes: 


I have just returned from attending a lecture in town given by Jan 
Struther of “Mrs. Minever.” She is a rather good speaker and certainly 
gave an interesting talk—but superficial. She spoke at length about 
the “common man” and the necessity for cooperation and working 
together and all that. You know, I can’t help but think, whenever 
I hear such a talk, that in their own pagan ways, people do recognize 
what is wrong with the world even if they aren’t very clear just 
what to do about it. Jan Struther didn’t say a thing which was not 
true but neither did she say a thing which got at the fundamental 
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causes or remedies. More and more I am becoming convinced that 
the liturgical movement will be of tremendous importance in post- 
war rebuilding, especially in the Church. And the depressing part of 
it is that most Catholics, not to mention all the rest, are almost 
totally ignorant of the Body of the Church as the real means of 
unity. I’m afraid that we will have to teach Catholics—to convert 
them—before we can hope to do much with the outsiders. And some 
of the baloney (that’s the only word I can think of to fit) which 
goes out over the radio and through magazines as plans for recon- 
struction is sickening. I guess we have a bigger job than we think. 


% 


The dispensation from the lenten fast, and in some instances, 
from all fasting for the duration of the war, which has been an- 
nounced for many American dioceses, recalls a story told by 
Donald Attwater in The Catholic Eastern Churches (p. 37). To 
exemplify how foreign to the Eastern tradition is our highly devel- 
oped system of positive Church legislation, and the correlative 
system of dispensations, he mentions an anecdote related to him 
by a French priest who had been working among Catholics of 
the Byzantine rite. 

“An old woman of that rite found the lenten fast very trying, 
and her parish priest (trained under Western influence) offered to 
dispense her. “You cannot dispense me from the law of God,’ said 
she. “Then the bishop can.’ ‘No. He cannot.’ “Then I will go to 
the Pope for you.’ ‘His Holiness would be better employed fasting 
himself than by releasing an old woman from it,’ was the reply, 
not intended disrespectfully.”’ 


o 


The old lady’s viewpoint is not as naive as it may appear at 
first. A good case can be made for the thesis that the law of fasting 
is not merely a Church law, but a positive divine law (and not 
merely in the Old Testament), and even, to a certain extent, a 
natural law, demanded by the very fact of our surrender to the 
allurement of our senses. Certainly the practice of mortification is 
thus necessary. And according to the whole tradition of Christian 
asceticism (rather obscured in recent generations), fasting—and 
almsgiving: i:e:. giving alms which involves a retrenchment of 
our own indulgence in the good things of life—is the most normal 
way of practising mortification. The Church, then, does not so 
much dispense us from fasting, but rather, because we are already 
fasting, due to war conditions, she dispenses from her previously 
imposed specific method of fasting. Is it too much to say, more- 
Over, that insistence on this specific method (more particularly as 
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interpreted in many dioceses: 2 ounces for breakfast, 8 for lunch) 
has in practice brought with it the general non-observance of the 
law of fasting itself, to our immense spiritual loss. Were we ever 
in greater need of self-denial and bodily mortification in atonement 
for that spirit of materialism and craze for bodily pleasures which 
is our share of the war guilt? We can’t afford to be dispensed. 
If we are excused from the specific 2 and 8 ounce law, there is all 
the greater need of our bearing willingly, in the spirit of penance, 
the food restrictions imposed on us by the war economy. Penance 
not only for personal but also for national guilt, so that it be 
corporate as well as corporal. 


. 


A veteran city pastor has asked us to call attention to the article 
“Why Not Preaching—Why Announcements?”’ by Father Joseph 
P. Donovan, C.M., in the March Homiletic and Pastoral Review. 
The suggestions given about a second priest reading the epistle and 
gospel from the pulpit in English while the celebrant is reading 
them at the altar, and about the parish bulletin, would help to 
lessen, to a certain degree, the assembly belt rush of “‘Masses every 
hour on the hour’’ of which a correspondent rightly complained 
in the last issue. It would also deprive of some ammunition the 
the battery of propaganda that has been making itself heard in 
favor of a feast of Christ the Preacher. A ‘‘crusade’’ for better 
preaching is in order, without question, but why a new feast? It 
wasn’t so long ago that Pope Pius X reformed the calendar, by 
restoring the temporal cycle to prominence and abolishing some of 
the many feasts that had practically obscured it. If the rate of 
changes and additions introduced since his time continues, we 
shall soon be back where we started from. The liturgical year is 
not just a dress that mirrors the devotional style of each new sea- 
son, to be changed every generation or two. 


¢ 


The Liturgical Spirit of Lent, by Fr. W. R. Bonniwell, O.P. 
(Joseph F. Wagner, N.Y.C.) is a new volume of sermons on the 
liturgy of Ash Wednesday, the Sundays of Lent, Good Friday and 
Easter Sunday. If is a workmanlike and balanced presentation of 
the material—but not very exciting. The bricks are there, however, 
and from them others will be able to construct an acceptable ser- 
mon edifice according to their own style and inspiration. Samples 
of the sermons are given in the March Homiletic. (A reviewer 
in the same issue consigns to the “‘lunatic fringe’’ of the liturgical 
movement all who would find fault with the volume. On the 
basis of our “‘review,’’ we wonder how we rate?) 
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Good, Bad, and Different:—‘‘Nuns and others who translate 
our beautiful hymns and sequences into doggerel (and nuns who 
foster unliturgical music, altars and vestments) should be walled- 
up in the (alleged) good old Catholic manner’’ (Holy Rood- 
lets, January). 

“Speaking of Church music, it is less a question of which is the 
finest music, than a question of which is the fittest’’ (Sir Richard 
Terry, in Music of the Roman Rite, quoted in the February 
Caecilia) . 

“Chatting with an antiquary, I was told an old story used, I 
believe, to prove the ignorance of the medieval cleric. The Bishop, 
it appears, was examining clerics in outlying parts where learning 
was not always conspicuous. To catch out three men, he asked 
them whether they said corpus meus or corpum meum. The first 
plumped for corpus meus, and the second for corpum meum. ‘And 
what do you say?’ the Bishop asked the third. ‘In view of the 
fact that the whole question is so controversial,’ he answered, ‘my 
practice is to leave the words out altogether.’ Despite his lack of 
learning, this last was clearly due for high preferment’’ (The Jot- 
ter, in the Catholic Herald). 


COMMUNICATIONS 


“THANKS FOR THE MEMORY” 


To the Editor:—I have been advised by the Office of the X . . . Service 
Command that my application for volunteer officer candidate induction 
has been approved. This means that—probably—I shall enter military 
service within the next two weeks. 

Under the circumstances, therefore, I shall very likely be unable to 
continue reciting part of the Divine Office daily and so I must ask that 
my name be removed from the League’s membership roll “for the dura- 
tion.” 

I want to tell you, Father, but I find it difficult to put into words, 
how much membership in the League of the Divine Office has meant to 
me. It opened a beautiful world of which I had long been conscious 
but in which I did not know that I could ever have a part. I joined 
the League when my close friends were called into service. They, I rea- 
soned, would have little enough time for prayer—except as their daily 
work became prayer through the morning offering—so I would “take 
over” for them, praising God, blessing Him, and giving thanks—accord- 
ing to the words of the Gloria. 

God has watched over and protected and prospered my buddies, and 
has given us a deeper appreciation of the meaning of the communion of 
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saints. And very much of this has come through the League. I shall 
continue to pray for the spread of your apostolate, and I ask in return 
an occasional remembrance in your prayers. 


“Thanks for the memory.” 
(Mr.) D. J. W. 


Chicago, Ill. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE TWILIGHT OF CAPITALISM AND THE WAR. By Walter John 
Marx. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1942. Pp. v-315. Cloth, $2.75. 
This is a companion book to Mr. Marx’s Mechanization and Culture. It 

continues the argument against the kind of society which has dominated 

the last century; but in this volume the author is concerned to show the 
economic fallacies of capitalism. The system, he believes, is at an end, 
and his fear is that it will be replaced by state socialism. The book will be 
valuable for those who want an economic analysis to support the case 
that a decentralized society is the only alternative to either the system 
of economic selfishness which Pope Pius XII listed among the causes 


of the present war or a regimented state socialism. 
E. H. 


THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC ALMANAC 1943. St. Anthony’s Guild 

Press, Paterson, N.J. Pp. 800. Paper, $1.00. 

This annual publication has become too well and favorably known to 
need any further recommendation from us. Together with Attwater’s 
Catholic Encyclopedic Dictionary (Macmillan,$2.50), it constitutes a 
veritable reference library de omni re scibili. This latest edition has even 
a section on “Military Information,” a marvel of condensation and 
crammed with useful facts. What concerns us, however, is its section on 
the liturgy, about 50 pages. Included are articles on “The Church Edifice 
and Liturgical Appurtenances,” “Prayers and Ceremonies of the Mass,” 
“Instructions on the Use of the Missal,” “Rubrics for the Laity,” “Rites,” 
“Chant,” “The Liturgical Movement,” “The League of the Divine Office,” 
“Liturgical Art,” etc., all of a uniformly high level. The good explana- 
tion of the Mass should prove of particular utility. In speaking of the 
Catholic Oriental Rites, the term “‘uniate,” used throughout, should have 
been avoided, since it gives offence. 


G. L. D. 


NATIONAL LITURGICAL WEEK 1942. The Benedictine Liturgical Con- 
ference, Ferdinand, Ind. Pp. 226. Paper, $1.50. 


The book arrived just as we go to press, and will be reviewed at greater 
length in the next issue. In the meanwhile, we recommend it to our readers 
as the liturgical book of the year 1942. 
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